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If  We  have  no  right  to  withhold 
from  any  man  help  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give.  We  have  no  right  to 
give  to  any  man  what  will  do  him 
harm.  The  means  of  help  are  as 
varied  as  the  needs  of  human  nature. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  short  articles  bearing  upon  different 
phases  of  local  improvement  work  which  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League  is  publishing  with  the  object  of  being  of  use  to  village  im¬ 
provement  societies  and  similar  organizations. 

The  aim  in  the  present  instance  is  to  furnish  practical  sugges¬ 
tion  and  assistance  to  local  organizations  or  individual  citizens  who 
desire  to  see  that  their  town  deals  with  the  problem  of  public  relief 
in  the  best  and  most  effective  way. 

A  number  of  village  improvement  societies  have  already  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  in  this  question,  and  it  is  believed  that  many 
others  will  find  themselves  interested  in  the  same  direction.  We 
value  beauty  in  our  local  surroundings  largely  as  an  expression  of 
a  fine  civic  spirit.  This  same  spirit  must  necessarily  find  its  ex¬ 
pression  in  every  department  of  local  government,  and  not  least  in 
the  department  which  deals  directly  and  vitally  with  the  lives  of  the 
less  fortunate. 

For  special  suggestions  in  regard  to  public  provision  for  tramps 
see  our  leaflet  number  four. 


This  leaflet  will  be  supplied  upon 
receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
dozen.  Membership  in  the 
League  $1.00;  sustaining  mem¬ 
bership,  $5.00.  Apply  to  E.  T. 
Hartman, 4  Joy  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PUBLIC  RELIEF 

AND  HOW  THE  PRIVATE  CITIZEN  CAN  HELP 

I.  WHOM  TO  RELIEVE. 

The  fundamental  law  in  Massachusetts  on  the  subject 
of  public  relief  is  that  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  every 
city  and  town  shall  relieve  all  poor  and  destitute  persons 
residing  or  found  therein.  (Revised  Laws,  Chapter  81, 
Sections  i,  2,  17,  20,  21.)  Our  local  communities,  that 
is  to  say,  are  under  legal  obligation  to  relieve  all  actual 
destitution. 

This  law  is  not  intended  to  cover  cases  where  the  des¬ 
titution  is  purely  voluntary.  It  is  not  meant  that  a  per¬ 
son  can  acquire  the  right  to  public  support  by  merely  re¬ 
fusing  to  support  himself,  or  that  people  with  a  reserve 
fund  of  money  in  the  bank  or  of  marketable  physical  or 
mental  ability  are  fit  objects  for  relief.  The  possibility 
of  producing  great  evils  by  a  lax  administration  of  public 
relief  has  been  demonstrated  not  merely  by  the  disastrous 
experience  under  the  English  poor  law  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century,  but  frequently  also  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  said  that  where  the  fact  is 
generally  advertised  that  a  dollar  is  to  be  had  without 
work,  ten  men  will  quit  the  search  for  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  for  every  one  that  can  by  any  possibility  get 
the  dollar. 

The  first  problem,  therefore,  in  the  practical  adminis¬ 
tration  of  relief  is  to  determine  which  of  the  applicants 
really  need  it.  The  question  is  not  merely  one  of  the 
detection  of  fraud.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  ask 
for  relief,  and  who  yet  would  be  better  without  it,  are 
honest.  The  difficulty  is  that  where  many  hard-working 
people  are  always  within  a  few  hours  or  weeks  of  destitu¬ 
tion,  any  one  of  the  number  may  become  destitute  in  a 
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very  short  time  by  failure  to  find  work;  and  it  is  very 
easy  not  to  find  work  when  it  is  known  that  failure  will 
result,  not  in  want,  but  in  receiving  public  relief.  A  man 
himself  does  not  know  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries ;  and 
it  is  not  merely  difficult,  but  actually  impossible,  to  make 
one’s  best  efforts  when  the  penalty  for  failure  is  removed. 
The  question  of  the  possibility  of  self-support  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  human  dynamics  to  which  the  applicant  himself 
does  not  know  the  true  answer. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  solution  of  this 
problem  may  be  approached.  One  of  these  is  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  a  method  that  ought  always  to  be  applied, 
whatever  else  is  done.  People  sometimes  speak  of  in¬ 
vestigation  as  being  an  inconsiderate  and  inquisitorial 
proceeding,  but  it  should  not  be  so  regarded.  It  is  as 
necessary  to  effective  and  humane  treatment  in  the  case 
of  industrial  failure  as  in  the  case  of  physical  disease ; 
and  it  is  especially  necessary  in  administering  so  treach¬ 
erous  a  remedy  as  public  relief  has  proved  itself  to  be 
when  carelessly  applied.  So  dangerous  a  narcotic  should 
be  administered  only  after  careful  diagnosis,  based  upon 
thorough  inquiry.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  harm 
done  by  lazy  giving  methods  is  not  confined  to  the  patient 
himself  but  extends  to  others  whose  industrial  condition 
is  similar  to  his. 

The  other  method  for  deciding  who  needs  public  assist¬ 
ance  and  who  does  not  is  to  make  the  receiving  of  such 
assistance  unpalatable  by  administering  it  in  the  form  of 
almshouse  support,  and  leaving  the  decision  to  the  appli¬ 
cant  himself.  The  idea  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
sugar-coated  pill.  Of  the  effectiveness  of  this  method 
in  the  majority  of  cases  there  can  be  no  question.  In  the 
town  of  Brookline,  where  public  relief  had  for  six  years 
been  administered  in  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
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manner,  and  reduced  to  as  small  dimensions  as  careful  in¬ 
quiry  can  in  most  cases  be  expected  to  reduce  it,  an  alms¬ 
house  was  started  in  the  year  1883,  the  payment  of  rent 
to  needy  families  was  entirely  stopped,  and  support  in  the 
almshouse  offered  in  its  place.  Of  the  thirty-two  adults 
and  sixteen  families  to  whom  this  offer  was  made  twenty- 
two  adults  and  seven  families  became  entirely  self-sup¬ 
porting,  ten  adults  and  nine  families  assumed  the  payment 
of  their  own  rent.  In  no  case  was  the  offer  of  the  alms¬ 
house  accepted  at  that  time. 

In  applying  the  almshouse  test  every  means  ought  to 
be  taken  to  mitigate  its  severity  in  the  case  of  decent  and 
respectable  people.  For  such  people  the  almshouse  is  a 
bitter  enough  choice  in  any  case.  There  is  no  danger  of 
making  it  too  alluring  by  any  amount  of  cleanliness,  de¬ 
cency  and  humanity,  or  by  supplying  a  first-rate  quality 
and  proper  variety  of  food. 

Perhaps  the  most  depressing  feature  of  almshouse  life 
for  many  decent  people  is  the  absence  of  occupation.  A 
great  scientist  has  said  that  the  sense  of  being  of  no  use 
in  the  world  is  the  greatest  shock  to  which  the  human 
system  can  be  subjected;  and  it  is  especially  great  in  the 
case  of  the  self-respecting.  Hard  work  for  the  able- 
bodied  and  some  kind  of  occupation  for  all  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  means  of  making  existence  in  an  alms¬ 
house  more  endurable  to  the  better  class.  Work  of  some 
sort  can  generally  be  found  even  for  the  oldest  and  most 
incompetent  or  infirm.  For  many  of  the  old  women  some 
kind  of  sewing  or  needle-work  can  be  furnished.  And, 
besides  work,  there  should  be  books  and  games  and  other 
occupations  of  a  lighter  sort  for  the  hours  and  perhaps 
years  during  which  work  is  impossible.  Many  old  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives  can  be  made  much  more  endurable  by  furnish¬ 
ing  spectacles  so  that  they  can  see  to  work  and  read. 
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A  slovenly  or  disorderly  almshouse,  where  no  work  is 
required  or  supplied,  is  a  source  of  despair  to  decent 
people,  while  not  affording  a  severe  test  for  the  dissolute 
or  the  able-bodied  for  whom  a  test  is  to  be  especially 
desired. 

II.  HOW  MUCH. 

Almost  as  difficult  as  deciding  who  should  be  relieved 
is  the  decision  as  to  how  much  relief  should  be  given. 
The  aim  in  every  case  where  it  is  thought  best  to  relieve 
at  all  should  be  to  make  the  relief  adequate.  Insufficient 
relief  leaves  the  recipient  with  his  problem  still  unsolved, 
and  means  that  he  must  either  beg  or  go  without  the 
necessities  of  life.  If  you  are  going  to  take  away  the 
stimulus  for  self-support  the  substitute  you  supply  must 
be  adequate. 

III.  flETHODS. 

The  prayer  which  the  recipient  of  relief  has  most  need 
to  use  is:  “Lead  us  not  into  temptation.”  The  form  of 
the  relief  ought  to  be,  so  far  as  possible,  the  form  in 
which  it  is  needed,  and  not  such  that  the  recipient  shall 
be  tempted  to  sell  it  or  use  it  for  other  purposes.  Giving 
in  the  form  of  money  should  in  general  be  avoided;  and 
groceries  should  not,  as  a  rule,  include  string  beans  in 
winter  or  canned  salmon. 

The  method  of  administration  should  not  be  such  as  to 
bring  children  into  unnecessary  familiarity  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  public  relief.  They  should  not,  for  instance, 
be  allowed  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 
Some  of  the  other  methods  to  be  preferred  or  avoided  are 
suggested  in  the  appended  list  of  questions. 

IV.  WHAT  THE  PRIVATE  CITIZEN  CAN  DO. 

Citizens  intending  to  visit  the  almshouse  in  their  city 
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or  town  ought  first  to  put  themseives  into  communication 
with  the  persons  whom  the  State  Board  of  Charity  has 
selected  to  serve  as  volunteers  under  the  Board  in  such 
visitation. 

The  road  to  everything  that  persons  not  officials  can 
do  to  promote  better  administration  is  through  sympa¬ 
thetic  inquiry — sympathetic  toward  the  officials  as  well  as 
toward  the  recipients  of  relief.  Such  inquiry  is  in  itself 
perhaps  the  greatest  assistance  that  they  can  render.  The 
greatest  harm  that  such  outsiders  can  do  is  by  assuming 
that  officials  are  either  incompetent,  dishonest,  or  lacking 
in  intentions  as  good  as  their  own.  The  cause  of  nine- 
tenths  of  existing  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  officials  is 
the  lack  of  intelligent  public  appreciation  of  their  work. 
Citizens  should  go  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  primarily 
to  learn  and  not  to  teach,  to  bring  sympathy  and  not 
criticism.  The  stage  for  adverse  criticism  is  not  reached 
until  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  situation  has  been 
thoroughly  assimilated;  nor  until  the  resources  of  pri¬ 
vate  and  appreciative  suggestion  have  been  exhausted. 
The  justice  of  such  criticism  should  in  most  cases  be 
established  by  consultation  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charity  or  with  some  other  competent  authority. 

And  the  private  citizen  can  supplement  public  relief, 
which  after  all  is  only  a  part  of  the  community’s  resources 
for  helping  its  less  fortunate  members  and  perhaps  not 
the  most  important  part.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  are 
like  a  doctor  with  a  single  remedy  at  his  command.  If 
the  gold  cure  is  what  you  need,  the  gold  cure  man  is  just 
the  one  to  prescribe  for  you.  But  it  may  be  that  what  you 
really  need  is  something  very  different.  And  even  in 
prescribing  material  assistance  the  public  official  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  important  limitations  from  which  the  private  citi¬ 
zen  is  free.  You  can  give  more  largely  and  to  more 
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radical  purposes  than  he  can.  You  can  make  it  possible 
for  the  family  to  stay  on  in  the  old  homestead  when  he 
cannot  regard  the  hardship  of  a  removal.  Perhaps  you 
know  what  good  stuff  there  is  in  them  and  can  send  the 
boy  through  the  high  school  and  get  him  a  job  when  he 
comes  out.  Your  knowledge  gives  you  the  right  to  make 
such  investment  and  recommendation.  You  can  send 
the  girl  to  a  first-class  oculist  and  see  whether  an  aversion 
to  books  and  sewing  can  not  be  more  effectively  treated 
by  spectacles  than  by  scolding.  You  can  advance  the 
money  necessary  to  make  possible  some  choice  of  occupa¬ 
tion  and  the  finding  of  some  kind  of  work  suited  to  the 
man’s  mental  and  physical  capacity.  You  can  make  a 
study  of  those  relations  to  family,  friends,  employer, 
church,  social  club,  intellectual  and  aesthetic  pursuits 
and  interests,  upon  which  we  all  depend  for  our  happi¬ 
ness,  success  and  respectability ;  and  you  can  see 
whether  these  relations  cannot  be  warmed  into  greater 
life  and  reality.  “In  proportion  to  our  relatedness  we 
are  strong.”  The  true  friend  or  physician  establishes 
health  by  nurturing  healthy  relations  of  all  kinds.  Per¬ 
haps  your  friendly  interest  will  in  itself  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  help.  In  one  word,  the  private  citizen  can  do 
what  the  town  official  cannot  do  as  an  official,  he  can 
exercise  the  good  old  New  England  virtue  of  neighborli¬ 
ness  which,  in  its  true  extent  and  meaning,  contains  all 
that  has  been  truly  written  on  the  subject  of  effective 
charity.  In  a  city,  combination  may  be  necessary  to 
properly  organize  the  work  and  prevent  overlapping. 
That  is  a  question  of  machinery.  But  everywhere  the 
essence  of  what  is  needed  is  the  same. 

The  extent  of  public  “indoor”  and  “outdoor”  relief  in 
Massachusetts,  how  much  of  each  was  given  last  year  in 
each  town,  and  to  what  classes  of  persons,  and  the  statis- 


tics  of  the  state  for  past  years,  can  be  found  in  the  “Pau¬ 
per  Abstract/'  printed  at  the  back  of  each  annual  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charity,  of  which  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  in  every  town  have  a  copy.  The  report  also 
contains  toward  the  end  a  short  statement  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  each  city  and  town  almshouse. 

The  Directory  of  Charities  published  by  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston  gives  a  list  of  the  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  in  Boston,  public  and  private,  a  good  statement  of 
the  law  on  a  number  of  subjects  relating  to  charity,  and 
valuable  legal  suggestions  bearing  upon  its  practice  and 
administration.  The  Boston  Conference  of  Child  Help¬ 
ing  Societies  has  published  a  short  leaflet  giving  the  law 
in  relation  to  children,  address  Harvey  H.  Baker,  Sec’y, 
70  State  St.,  Boston. 

Good  books  to  read  are  “The  Practice  of  Charity”  and 
“The  Principles  of  Relief,”  by  Edward  T.  Devine ; 
“Friendly  Visiting  Among  the  Poor,”  by  Mary  E.  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  “American  Charities,”  by  Amos  G.  Warner. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  PUBLIC  RELIEF 

These  questions  were  first  published  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Civic  League  for  the  year  ending  November,  1899. 
They  have  been  compiled  from  a  study  of  the  publications 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York,  and 
have  had  the  benefit  of  revision  by  Miss  Frances  R.  Morse, 
Miss  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Mr.  Jeffrey  R. 
Brackett,  Miss  Alice  L.  Higgins  and  Mr.  William  P.  Fow¬ 
ler.  They  are  more  comprehensive  than  any  one  person  or 
organization  will  want  to  use,  at  least  all  at  once,  but  it  is 
thought  that  one  worker  may  find  a  use  for  some  and 
another  for  others. 

A.  THE  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR. 

1.  How  many  Overseers  of  the  Poor  are  there? 

2.  What  are  their  occupations? 

3.  For  what  length  of  term  are  they  chosen? 

4.  Is  the  whole  board  chosen  annually? 

5.  How  long  have  the  present  members  held  this  office? 

6.  How  ma?iy  of  the  present  hoard  are  women  f 

7.  Are  the  Overseers  also  Selectmen? 

8.  What  other  offices  do  the  present  Overseers  hold  in  the 

local  government? 

9.  Are  they  paid? 

10.  If  so,  by  what  rule  are  they  paid,  and  how  much? 

B.  PAID  EMPLOYEES 

1.  Do  the  Overseers  employ  paid  officials? 

How  many? 

2.  Do  the  Overseers  maintain  an  effective  control  of  the 

policy,  and  effective  oversight  of  the  administration 
of  the  giving  of  relief? 

C.  GENERAL  POLICY. 

1.  Have  they  adopted  any  printed  or  written  rules  regu¬ 

lating  their  administration  of  relief? 

2.  What  is  done  to  secure  assistance  from  relatives,  and 

from  what  relatives? 
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Is  moral  influence  brought  to  bear  where  there  is 
no  legal  obligation  (for  instance,  on  brothers  and 
sisters)  ? 

(The  legal  obligation  in  Massachusetts  rests  upon  par¬ 
ents  and  grandparents,  children,  and  grandchildren.) 

3.  Is  money  ever  received  from  relatives? 

4.  Are  the  names  of  any  persons  receiving  relief  printed 

in  the  town  reports? 

5.  If  so,  of  what  class  or  classes  of  persons? 

6.  Are  any  persons  now  being  relieved  who,  by  being 

taught  a  trade  or  by  other  substantial  help,  might 
become  self-supporting? 

7.  Is  aid  given  to  any  families  who  are  paying  premiums 

for  child  insurance? 

8.  Boarding,  (a)  Are  grown  people  ever  boarded  out? 

(b)  How  often  are  they  visited  by  the  Over¬ 
seers,  or  for  them? 

(c)  Are  they  well  fed  and  well  treated? 

9*  (a)  To  what  extent  does  the  subject  of  pau¬ 

per  settlement  occupy  the  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Overseers  (and  of  their  paid  em¬ 
ployees,  if  they  have  any)? 

(b)  Is  the  same  care  used  in  investigating  and 
in  granting  relief  when  the  state  or  another 
town  pays  as  in  other  cases? 

10.  What  co-operation  is  there  with  private  charity? 

D.  OUTDOOR  RELIEF.  (That  is  to  say,  relief  granted  to  per¬ 
sons  in  their  own  homes.) 

1 .  Classes  and  number  relieved. 

(a)  Is  all  relief,  except  at  the  almshouse,  refused  to 

any  class  of  applicants  (for  instance,  to  able- 
bodied  men,  or  to  persons  with  relatives  able  te 
support  them)? 

(b)  To  what  class  or  classes  ? 

(c)  Total  number  of  persons  in  each  class  relieved 

during  the  year? 

2.  Kind  of  relief  given  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

(a)  Is  relief  confined  to  any  sorts  of  articles,  as,  for 

instance,  to  coal  and  groceries? 

What  articles? 

(b)  Is  there  any  rule  against  the  payment  of  rent? 

(c)  Is  money  ever  given,? 

(d)  If  groceries  are  given,  are  they  restricted  to  cer¬ 

tain  articles? 
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(e)  If  groceries  are  given,  are  they  given  from  a  sup¬ 
ply  owned  by  the  town,  or  by  orders  on  pri¬ 
vate  dealers? 

3.  Work  required  as  a  condition  of  relief. 

(a)  Is  work  ever  made  a  condition  of  outdoor  relief? 

(b)  When? 

(c)  What  sort  of  work  for  men? 

(d)  What  sort  of  work  for  women? 

4.  Visiting. 

How  often,  as  a  rule,  are  families  receiving  relief 
visited  for  the  Overseers? 

By  whom? 

THE  ALMSHOUSE.  (For  cities  and  towns  having  alms¬ 
houses.) 

1.  The  Plant.  ( General  Statement. ) 

(a)  Have  you  a  farm  connected  with  it? 

Of  how  many  acres? 

2.  Character  and  arrangement  of  building  and  grounds. 

(a)  Is  the  building  in  good  repair? 

(b)  Are  the  sanitary  arrangements  good? 

(c)  What  are  the  means  of  ventilation? 

(d)  Will  all  the  windows  open  at  the  top? 

(e)  Is  the  water  supply  wholesome? 

(f)  What  is  the  fire  protection? 

(g)  Is  there  a  good,  dry  cellar? 

(h)  What  are  the  bathing  facilities? 

(i)  Are  there  attractive  grounds  about  the  building 

where  the  people  can  spend  their  time  out¬ 
doors? 

(j)  Are  there  benches  and  seats  outdoors  where  old 

people  can  get  the  sun  in  winter? 

(k)  Are  there  the  same  where  they  can  sit  in  the 

shade  in  summer? 

(l)  How  much  are  these  used? 

(m)  Is  there  a  garden  where  the  inmates  can  work? 

3.  Ifimates  of  the  Almshouse. 

(a)  Are  there  any  idiots?  How  many? 

(b)  Are  there  any  epileptics ?  How  many  ? 

(c)  Are  there  persons  serving  sentences  for  crime? 

(d)  How  many,  and  for  what  offences? 


(e)  Arc  there  tramps,  or  able-bodied  persons  who 

properly  belong  in  the  tramp  class?  How 
many? 

(f)  Are  there  any  syphilitics?  How  many? 

(g)  Are  there  any  persons  under  16?  How  many? 

(h)  How  many  of  these  children  are  with  their 

parents? 

(i)  What  is  the  age  and  physical  condition  of  each  of 

these  children,  and  why  in  each  case  are  they 
not  placed  or  boarded  out  in  families  according 
to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  84  of  the  Public 
Statutes,  Sections  3  and  4? 

(j)  Number  of  births  in  the  almshouse  during  the 

past  year?  Legitimate?  Illegitimate? 

(k)  How  many  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  chil¬ 

dren  are  known  to  have  had  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren  before? 

How  many  in  each  case? 

(l)  Are  there  persons  in  the  almshouse  whose  rela¬ 

tives  could  support  them?  How  many? 

(m)  Is  any  effort  made  to  detain  persons  belonging 

to  the  following  classes  Idiots,  epileptics, 
syphilitics,  feeble-minded,  or  mothers  of  sev¬ 
eral  illegitimate  children? 

4.  Classification  within  the  Almshouse. 

(a)  What  separation,  if  any,  is  made  of  the  sexes? 

(b)  Of  different  ages? 

(c)  Of  respectable  people  from  others? 

(d)  Of  the  mentally  defective  from  others? 

(e)  What  special  accommodation  is  there  for  the 

sick? 

Special  diet? 

Nurses  paid? 

Nurses  trained? 

Doctor,  how  appointed? 

How  much  paid? 

How  often  does  he  come? 

How  far  away  does  he  live? 

Has  he  telephone  connection  with  almshouse? 

5.  Work  required  at  the  Almshouse. 

(a)  Is  any  work  required  of  the  able-bodied? 

(b)  Of  those  not  able-bodied,  but  yet  able  without 

hardship  to  do  a  little  work? 

(c)  What  sort  for  men? 

(d)  What  sort  for  women? 

6.  General  Administration. 

(a)  How  many  paid  employees  are  there? 
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(b)  Services  required  of  each,  and  his  or  her  salary? 

(c)  Are  any  inmates  paid  for  service  rendered? 

(d)  Service  and  pay  of  each. 

(e)  Are  the  building  and  cellar  kept  clean?  Orderly? 

(f)  Are  the  sanitary  arrangements  kept  clean  and  in 

good  order? 

(g)  Is  there  plenty  of  water,  soap,  combs,  brushes 

and  towels? 

(h)  Is  a  weekly  bath  insisted  on  for  the  well? 

(i)  Does  each  inmate  have  a  separate  bed? 

(j)  Are  the  grounds  about  the  building  kept  neat? 

(k)  Is  the  food  varied?  What  dietary? 

Is  there  a  separate  dietary  for  children? 

(l)  Is  it  neatly  served? 

(m)  Are  there  three  meals  a  day  in  winter? 

(n)  Is  any  teaching  given? 

(o)  Are  religious  services  held? 

(p)  Are  burial  services  held? 

(q)  Are  there  books  and  papers  for  the  people  to 

read?  By  whom  provided? 

(r)  What  recreations  are  provided? 

(s)  How  many  citizens  of  the  town  visit  the  alms¬ 

house  in  a  year? 

(t)  How  many  inmates  of  t^he  almshouse  are  visited 

by  friends? 

(u)  What  incentives  to  work  and  good  behavior? 

(v)  Is  there  good  order  among  the  inmates? 

F.  TRAMPS  AND  VAGRANTS. 

1.  Where  are  they  taken  care  of? 

2.  If  in  almshouse,  do  they  mix  with  the  other  inmates? 

3.  Is  work  required  of  them? 

4.  What  sort  of  work? 

5.  Is  work  ever  found  for  wayfarers  with  farmers  needing 

laborers? 

G.  MILITARY  AID. 

How  many  persons  last  year  received  state  aid,  or  military 
aid,  or  soldiers’  relief  (under  Revised  Laws,  Chapter  79)  ? 

H.  TRUST  FUNDS. 

1.  Are  any  trust  funds  administered  by  the  Overseers? 

2.  Amount  of  each,  purpose,  and  method  in  which  it  is 

administered. 

3.  Number  of  beneficiaries? 

I.  OPINIONS. 

1.  What  changes,  if  any,  in  present  laws  or  in  present 

methods  do  the  Overseers  think  desirable? 

2.  What  preventive  measures  do  they  suggest? 
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